A  FEARFUL  PROTEST              in

do eat a substantial lunch. Nice, juicy cut from the
joint, and a little dry sherry ? What do you say ? "

" Thank you very much indeed/' said Mr. Clarkson,
instantly benign. " You are most kind, but I always
have coffee and a roll and butter/'

" O my God! " exclaimed the red-faced man, and
speaking across Mr. Clarkson to another substantial
juror, he entered into discussion on the comparative
merits of dry sherry and champagne-and-bitters.

Soon after two they both returned in the comfortable
state of mind produced by the solution of doubt. But
Mr. Clarkson's doubts had not been solved, and his
state of mind was far from comfortable. All through
the lunch hour he had been tortured by uncertainty.
A plain duty confronted him, but how could he face
it ? He hated a scene. He abhorred publicity as he
abhorred the glaring advertisements in the streets.
He had never suffered so much since the hour before
he had spoken at the Oxford Union on the question
whether the sense for beauty can be imparted by in-
struction, He closed his eyes. He felt the sweat
standing on his forehead. And still the cases went on.
" Twft, four, six, eight, ten, twelve. True Bill. True
Bill. Two, four, six, eight . . ."

" Now then, gleepy! " cried the red-faced man in
his ear, giving him a genial dig with his elbow. Mr.
Clarkson quivered at the touch, but he rose.

" Gentlemen/' he began, " I wish to protest against
the continuation of this farce/1

The jury became suddenly alert, and his voice
was drowned in chaos. " Order, order! Chair,
chair!" they shouted. "Everybody's doing it!"
sang one.

" I call that gentleman to order/' said the foreman,